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to her husband in the daytime. It would be esteemed
wrong even to pronounce his name, or to touch his
elder brothers. Seldom can she cross the threshold
except to pay a visit to her father. Manu has taught
that she is "unworthy of confidence, and the slave of
passion," and the lesson has been learned only too
well.

If the family into which she is brought be large and
wealthy, there will not be much for her to do, as the
housework will be done by the older ladies, by widows
of the family, or by servants. She will never take her
meals with her husband ; he will eat with the other
gentlemen of his family, whilst she will join the ladies.
When the employment of the husband permits him to
live at home, she has the prospect of his company in the
evening ; but when, as frequently happens, his work is
at a distance, she may not see him for months at a time.
Under these circumstances it is only natural that she
should find her new life wearisome and monotonous. In
the normal condition of society she would be unable to
read, sew, or engage in the many forms of employment
that engage the minds and fingers of the fair in
England.

In the case of poor people there is an entirely
different state of affairs. There the girls, as soon as
they are married, find work in their new home, and
generally, the companionship of a mother-in-law,
widowed sister-in-law, or some older person, who acts
as guardian in the absence of her husband. Hard
though in some respects the lot of the poor in India may
be, the condition of their women, considering the greater
freedom they enjoy, and the employments they en-
gage in, seems far to be preferred to that of their richer
sisters, who are immured in prison-like apartments. The